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Supply and Demand 

by EIlXSWOBTH WOODWABD 

Q OME months ago I suggested to our president that 
the interest — one might say anxiety — voiced by 
many magazine writers in what appears to be a shortage 
in practical results on the part of the art schools, would 
be a profitable subject of inquiry. 

With his customary swiftness in disposing of such 
matters, Dr. Piekard requested the present writer to 
make the inquiry. What follows is the outcome of a 
questionnaire directed to a considerable number of 
manufacturers who employ designers, and whose busi- 
ness is of such importance as to give their opinion au- 
thority. 

The number of replies was somewhat disappointing, 
although one readily appreciates that the nature of such 
an inquiry might involve more time and consideration 
than could be given at the moment, and also that the 
proper person to make a reply might not be available 
at the time. However, sufficient material came to hand 
from these sources, together with the flotsam of the 
press and the writer's personal experience, to seem 
worth presenting. 

It is well known that there are two types of art 
schools in the country. One concerns itself with the 
education of those who purpose following the pictorial 
arts. These usually include sculpture and sometimes 
architecture. The other school devotes itself to training 
designers, and those who are to pursue the manual arts. 
Both schools often combine all these objects; but our 
present inquiry, following the suggestion of the econ- 
omists, is with the school of design. 

It is said that there are not enough of such schools 
and that the graduates of those we have are not defi- 
nitely prepared to meet the needs of industry. 

In this connection the published statements of the 
Woman's Wear Company are verv interesting. Three 
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years ago this energetic company instituted a competi- 
tion in silk design and it has continued to do so each 
following year. 

The outcome of these competitions has been com- 
mented upon by representatives of thirteen important 
manufacturing concerns. I quote a number of these 
comments as they appeared in the report published by 
Woman's Wear. 

Mr. Bret of Marshall Field Co. says of the 280 
designers who submitted work, that the success of 
this venture gives ground for hope "that the United 
States will be recognized as a world style creating 
center, and will thus enable our American-made produc- 
tions to be illustrative not only of successful mechanical 
achievement, but also of an art that is typically Ameri- 
can." 

J. A. Migel &Co. says: "The fact that I purchased 
a considerable number of designs is a certain indication 
of what I think of this exhibition. The knowledge that 
we have such artists among us should be enough; the 
problem of developing them belongs to industry. I 
am happy to say that the designs bought were not only 
artistically successful, but were also a striking commer- 
cial success. The work of all the schools reflects credit 
upon them." 

Mr. Hanson of Mallison & Co. says: "This col- 
lection of designs is infinitely superior to anything I 
have seen in Europe in past years." 

Roessel & Co. says: "The artists have not only 
produced beautiful ideas but have put them into prac- 
tical form. They have mastered the machine technique 
and have acquired a style that is simply remarkable." 

Mr. Scheier of Rosenthal & Co. says: "I never 
thought I would see such a collection of designs in 
America by Americans. It is no strain on my memory to 
recall the time when we arranged our patterns from 
foreign samples, and this is a stupendous improvement. 
No one can doubt the ability to design in America, and 
we can only wonder at the lack of vision which kept us 
at the old methods so long. We feel personally grateful 
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to the various forces that have disturbed themselves for 
our benefit." 

The foregoing quotations from such representative 
users of design seem to dispose of two current criti- 
cisms at once, that is, that designers are not available 
and that schools have failed to prepare their pupils 
to meet practical requirements. 

Two hundred and eighty designers seems a good 
number to be brought forward by a call for a single 
kind of design. Moreover, we note that the designs are 
declared to be beautiful, to possess fresh and original 
qualities, to be practical and a commercial success. 

These conclusions, so frankly expressed by practical 
men, seem also to cast doubt on the wisdom of the re- 
quest so often urged on schools to fit their pupils to the 
precise usage of the various industries. 

Every teacher of experience realizes that his 
greatest difficulty and most urgent responsibility is to 
secure power and breadth in the training of his stu- 
dents. If, in his desire to meet the quite natural de- 
sire of the pupil to specialize and secure a paying posi- 
tion as soon as possible, the teacher narrows his exer- 
cises to apply to the tricks of some prospective trade, 
the student will be incapable of leadership, even in the 
craft of his choice, for all the crafts governed by taste 
depend for their very life upon the power to grow and 
change with the hour which supports them. 

It is, of course, necessary for the school to be 
conscious of a definite relation between its pupil's stud- 
ies and their future application, but to give this idea 
precedence is, to say the least, a danger. There is also 
an unfair economic burden in the suggestion that the 
school employ the services of the factory expert to 
give finishing courses in the specialties, in order to 
smooth the passage of the pupil from school to employ- 
ment. Is it not fair to suppose that the few weeks 
necessary for the young designer to learn the short 
cuts and intensive methods of the factory would be 
better spent in the workshop itself? 

Between the college graduate and the business 
world there has always been the same difficulty. The 
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satirical paragraphs in the newspapers which always 
appear at commencement time remind us of it. To 
bridge this gulf the business college was devised. Even 
the orthodox college has its department of business 
administration, and no doubt all these contrivances 
have their value, but we also know that much remains 
for the young man to learn when he enters the office, 
which somehow the school could not impart, and as I 
firmly believe should not be expected to impart in full 
measure. 

We may, I think, dismiss our fears, if we have any, 
as to whether the art school is awake to its responsi- 
bility. All school directors of my acquaintance have an 
attentive ear to the ground, alert to the tremors of 
criticism, and active in the introduction of improve- 
ments. 

But to return to my inquiry. The great manufac- 
turing house of Gorham & Co. tells me that the major 
part of its designing and craft working force is made 
up of Americans, trained in American schools. Every- 
one knows the output of this tremendous shop, and many 
are also familiar with the friendly and helpful relations 
it has toward the art school which was founded some 
forty years ago in its home town. The reactions in 
this instance are easy to trace and of a satisfactory 
nature. 

In reply to my questions, Mr. H. B. Cheney said in 
part: "Paris was before the war, and probably will be 
again, the style center of the world, which does not 
mean that all style was created in Paris, but only 
that it was there brought to a focus. It is extremely 
probable that in the future the sharpness of the focus 
will be somewhat disturbed and that America may 
have more to say about her own fashions. If she does, 
it is very certain that these tendencies and results will 
be quickly effective in Paris and to some extent in other 
fashion centers. The United States has for a long time 
done much in originating styles for itself. During the 
war we have been forced to rely very much upon our 
own resources and Paris has come to depend very much 
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upon us for suggestions. It is nevertheless true that 
probably in the future, as in the past, Paris will be 
situated more advantageously for designers than will 
New York or any other center, this being because the 
markets supplied through Paris are wider and more 
extended than those which can be reached through New 
York, London, or Vienna. Consequently, designers in 
Paris will have a larger field to absorb their work and 
can therefore get more work than in New York. The 
number of designers that can be permanently employed 
and occupied by manufacturers in the United States is 
very small. If one designer finds a good idea and 
spreads it broadcast throughout the whole textile field, 
nobody wants it. Consequently his opportunities are 
somewhat limited. It is our opinion that a designer, 
unless he or she can be permanently employed by one of 
the very few people who have forces of designers, will 
of necessity need to be much more versatile than a Paris 
designer in order to succeed. It is improbable that 
one designer could concentrate on silk designing alone, 
for instance, with success. Such a designer with real 
talent can make a place for himself provided he keeps 
more or less to one manufacturer in each class and 
tries to cover a number of fields, such as silk design- 
ing, cotton designing, pottery, china decoration, and 
illustration. You will see that this needs higher and 
more trained types of designers than those who can 
make a success in Paris. That is the difficulty of our 
situation." 

Speaking for Tiffany & Co., Mr. Albert A. South- 
wick writes: "The old apprenticeship system all over 
the world is gradually passing, and the only substitute 
now in sight is the technical school. For the trades in 
which a jewejry or silversmithing house is interested, 
an instruction period such as is offered by a school is 
generally too short. Some hours a week for only part 
of the year can hardly be expected to give results that 
are comparable with those of the old system when 
the attendance lasted for years with long hours of daily 
and often continual contact with the masterworkman. 
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"The only apparent reason why European schools 
should show rather better results than American, is 
that the harder conditions of life generally existing 
naturally produce habits of attention and industry which 
have not been imposed here in the same degree on 
either the schools or the scholars. The decrease in 
the skill of the worker and the consequent decline in 
quality of product which are universally recognized and 
deplored, are the results of changed conditions to which 
modem life has not yet become adjusted. The work- 
man uses more complicated tools than were known in 
earlier times— the production has been greatly increased 
— and the separation of the processes of manufacture 
has tended to produce a workman, and has introduced 
a new factor, the designer, who is oftentimes not 
familiar with the execution of the work as a whole. 

"In Tiffany & Go's designing work all the several 
heads of departments are native bom, and they have 
the great advantage of being continually associated 
with the execution of the work designed under their 
direction. Nearly, if not quite, all the designers employ- 
ed by the house are native Americans. Very few among 
them have had any considerable art school training in 
the sense in which the term is generally used." 

It would extend this paper unduly to quote further 
from many opinions expressed by men apparently quite 
conscious of the economic relation between school and 
business, and anxious to contribute their share in 
appropriating the full value to America of the un- 
precedented opportunity the times have brought about. 

One remark already quoted from Mr. Migel stands 
out with arresting sharpness, "The knowledge that we 
have such artists among us should be enough ; the prob- 
lem of developing them belongs {to industry." Many art 
educators have said this, and all of us have more or less 
felt the need of something which the school could not 
supply. 

Nine-tenths of the efforts to incorporate intensive 
methods into the school and to place the trained pupil 
in a job for which he or she was trained have come from 
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the school. The manufacturer maintained a critical if 
not a hostile attitude, demanding from the school a 
skilled designer and craftsman, fully acquainted with 
his special methods, forgetting that his is only one of a 
dozen specialties, and that the school by such reasoning 
would be compelled to maintain a do25en factories with 
as many experts in addition to its essential art training 
facilities. 

When industry as a whole realizes that its present 
status and its future expansion have intimate connection 
with the school, we shall see a change no less than the 
shifting of the art center of the world. It is squarely 
up to the manufacturer. 

There is one other equally pressing duty, and this 
rests squarely on the merchant and the public, namely, 
the word imported must be assigned only its face value. 
At present this word is imbedded in our minds as a 
synonym for superior. It tips the scales of judgment in 
favor of purchase even at an advanced price. When the 
product in question is superior in beauty and workman- 
ship, we will regretfully acquiesce in the justice of the 
situation. But it is not always true, and it is in- 
creasingly less true. 

There should be a consistent propaganda of educa- 
tion to break down this artificial standard. Educate at 
home, make at home, buy at home, and rejoice at home 
and abroad in our capacity to do at least as well as the 
other self-respecting nations of the earth. 



